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Coes  added  color  harm  oranges-' 
.:•„■  estimate  quantity  of  stuffing? 
iiow  sponge  yard  goods? 
I  cafe  to  dry-clean  white  buttons? 


Answers  from  home  economists 
and  chemists  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture 
— 00O00 — 

looking  into  the  mailbag  reminds  one  of  the  walrus  in  Alice  in  wonderland — 
you  remember The  time  has  come,"  the  walrus  said,  "to  talk  of  many  things." 
Today,  those  "many  things"  include  added  color  for  oranges,  poultry  stuffing,  and 
sponging  yard  goods.     Chemists  and  home  economists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  do  the  "talking"  for  us. 

Ihe  first  question  is  this.     "I've  noticed  that  many  of  the  oranges  on  the 
market  in  the  fall  have  printed  on  them,   'color  added1.     Is  the  color  added  to 

J:3  oranges  in  any  way  harmful  to  the  health?    And  does  it  penetrate  beyond  the 
skin  of  the  orange  into  the  fruit?" 

demists  of  the  Department  say  that  this  added  color  is  not  harmful  to  the 
isalth  in  any  way,  nor  does  it  penetrate  to  the  flesh  of  the  fruit. 

In  certain  localities,  especially  with  the  early  varieties,  oranges  may 
Wach  maturity  and  still  have  a  pale  yellow  skin,  which  may  or  may  not  be  blotched 
with  green.     In  the  latter  case  the  green  is  bleached  out  with  ethylene  gas,  and 
to  either  case  the  pale  yellow  of  the  skin  is  enhanced  with  an  aniline  dye.  Such 
dyeing,  if  practiced  on  immature  fruit,  or  if  it  conceals  inferiority  in  any  way, 
is  not  permitted  under  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.     Further,  stringent  State 
laws  exact  higher  requirements  for  juice  and  sweetness  on  the  dyed  fruit  than  on 
tae  undyed.    These  laws  also  limit  the  intensity  of  the  dyeing  to  the  average 
natural  color,  for  the  particular  time  of  season.     By  both  State  and  Federal  law 
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each  orange  so  dyed  must  be  plainly  and  conspicuously  stamped  "color  added". 
The  practice  of  coloring  "becomes  much  less  common  at  about  Christmas  time,  the 
normal  yellow  color  of  the  rind  having  by  then  reached  the  point  where  it  needs  no 
artificial  enhancement. 

A  young  housekeeper  wants  to  know  how  you  estimate  the  quantity  of  bread 
you  need  for  stuffing  a  chicken  or  a  turkey. 

Home  economists  say  there  really  isn't  any  hard  and  fast  rule  about 
stuffings.    However,  here's  a  suggestion:  Figure  the  quantity  of  starchy  base — 
bread  crumbs,  rice,  or  whatever  you  are  using —  from  the  dressed  weight  of  the 
bird.    For  every  pound  of  bird,  count  1  cup  of  crumbs;  then,  if  the  bird  weighs 
10  pounds  or  less,  subtract  1  cup  from  the  total;  if  the  bird  weighs  more  than  10 
pounds,  subtract  2  cups  from  the  total.     For  example,  allow  4  cups  of  crumbs  for  a 
chicken  that  weighs  5  pounds  dressed,  and.  12  cups  of  crumbs  for  a  turkey  weighing 
14  pounds  dressed.     Ordinarily  a  1-pound  loaf  of  white  bread  2  or  3  days  old  makes 
about  4  cups,  or  1  quart,  of  light  fluffy  crumbs  without  crusts.    Rice  stuffing 
swells  considerably.     So  use  1  cup  less  of  boiled  rice  than  of  bread  crumbs  in 
any  recipe. 

The  proportion  of  other  ingredients  to  bread  crumbs,  rice  or  other  starchy 
naterial  varies  according  to  the  kind  of  stuffing  you  are  making,  and  the  fatness 
of  the  bird.    Generally  you  use  one  to  one  and  a  half  tablespoons  of  fat  to  each 
cup  of  starchy  material.     Then  for  every  cup  of  crumbs  you  might  also  add  about  a 
quarter  cup  of  chopped  celery  and  parsley,  a  very  little  onion,  and  seasoning  herbs 
to  taste.    Eut  use  the  herbs  in  moderation,  especially  if  your  stuffing  contains 
delicately  flavored  ingredients  like  mushrooms,  or  oysters. 

You  can  use  practically  an;/  stuffing  recipe  with  any  kind  of  poultry  if 
you  adjust  the  quantities  to  the  size  of  the  bird. 
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How  to  sponge  yard  goods  at  home  is  the  next  query.     Well,  that  depends  on 
the  kind  of  yard  goods.    For  wool,  the  answer  is,  "Don't  attempt  it.     It  is  too 
difficult  to  get  good  results  under  home  conditions.    You  may  shrink  your  goods 
unevenly,  and  your  material  won't  ever  look  as  attractive  as  it  did  in  the  piece. 
Try  to  buy  pre -sponged  wool  fabrics.     Or  in  some  stores,  they  will  have  the  cloth 
sponged  for  you  for  very  small  additional  cost. 

"Cotton  yard  goods  are  not  so  hard  to  handle  as  woolen  ones,  but  there  is 
the  same  objection —  that  in  many  qualities  you  will  lose  the  new  look  due  to  the 
manufacturer's  finish.     Once  they  have  been  washed  and  ironed,  some  cotton  fabrics 
show  soil  more  quickly.    A  great  many  cotton  fabrics  now  come  pre- shrunk,  and  you 
will  probably  be  able  to  find  something  you  can  use  labeled  "will  not  shrink  more 
than  2  percent"  or  in  some  similar  way.    Many  others  have  permanent  finishes  which 
keep  their  new  look  no  matter  how  many  times  you  wash  them. 

"If  you  decide  on  a  cotton  yard  goods  that  does  need  sponging,  the  home 
economists  say  the  easiest  way  to  do  it  is  to  spread  a  small  length  at  a  time  on 
your  ironing  board,  dampen  it  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  press  until  dry.     Then  do 
another  section.     Don't  make  the  cloth  wringing  wet.    Just  sponge  it  lightly. 
You  can  press  printed  materials  on  either  side,  but  you  should  press  plain  ones 
on  the  wrong  side  so  that  the  shining  marks  of  the  iron  won't  show.     In  pressing, 
we  a  fairly  hot  iron  and  follow  the  thread  of  the  material,  keeping  the  selvages 
straight . " 

Well,  the  time  has  come —  the  studio  says —  to  stop  talking  —  for  today. 
So  we'll  sign  off,  and  be  back  with  you  next  Tuesday  with  more  questions  and 
answers . 
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